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CHAPTER XVII ARRESTED, 


THERE was joy in Rushbrook House 
this evening, for the mistress of the place 
seemed suddenly to have made a step in 
the right direction. As many fanciful 
invalids are apt to do, she had changed 
her lugubrious ideas of seclusion, and now 
declared that she felt well enough to dine 
with her family. In a small way it was quite 
a little jubilee festivity, and Mr. Kestell’s 
face was radiant with happiness. He could 
hardly make enough of his wife ; and even 
Amice forgot her secret trouble as she saw 
her mother sitting, dressed in a grey 
brocade, trimmed profusely with old lace, 
ready to be taken in to dinner by her 
husband. 

Amice went up to her mother and 
stroked her hand. 

“‘ Mother, this is a pleasure,” she said, 
softly. At this moment they were alone, 
and alone with her mother Amice was 
herself, “I believe it is the idea of 
losing Elva that has made you stay down- 
stairs.” 

This was true enough ; the sudden ex- 
citement of a lover and suitor had roused 
her, 

“What do you think of him, Amice? 
I don’t suppose, however, he is your sort. 
You would only be fit to marry a clergy- 
man,” 

Amice smiled; she was used to these 
jokes, 





“T don’t want to marry any one, mother 
dear, but I think the London life will suit 
Elva. She will like meeting clever people ; 
and Mr. Hoel Fenner is thought so well of, 
and he is so clever and good-looking.” 

‘Well, I call him charming. But Elva 
is so hard to please. Do you think she 
will decide in his favour? Of course, he 
is not rich, and has no title; still, the 
Fenners are a very old family; they are 
related to the Courtneys and the Pellews. 
Just get me down the ‘Peerage,’ dear. 
Your aunt Fitzgerald will be mad with 
jealousy that one of my daughters should 
be married first, and she will, I know, 
find something spiteful to say about Mr. 
Fenner’s family.” 

Amice did not answer. The worst of 
her, her mother often said, was that if you 
spoke evil of any one, she was silent. And 
this really made poor Amice a very dull 
companion to a woman whose turn of mind 
was decidedly worldly. 

‘Yes, here it is; the Pellews are first 
cousins tothe Fenners. Strange! I must 
ask Mr. Fenner if he knows any of them. 
When Mrs. Eagle Bennison next calls, I 
should like to see her. She knows all the 
modern generations better than Ido. She 
does like people of title, because she has 
none herself. That is why she is always 
harping on her grandfather.” 

“But Elva will not like this talked 
about till she has made up her mind.” 

“Of course she will be talked about; 
but it will come all right. Girls don’t 
accept in this way, and find out they don’t 
like a man. I believe she really likes 
him.” 

‘I think she will do so,” said Amice, 
more guardedly. ‘But Elva will not do 
things by halves; she will love him with 
all her heart, or not at all.” 
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“Young ladies were not like this when | 


I was young. When suitors appeared for 
us girls, it was my father who chose. We 
should not have dared to refuse. But now 
girls are so very independent.” 

Mrs, Kestell did not add that only one 
suitor, her husband, had ever proposed 
for her hand. 

At this moment Mr. Kestell himself ap- 
peared. He had taken such pains with 
his evening toilet, that even his wife 
smiled at the result. 

“There is no dinner- party, Josiah. 
Where’s Elva? Late as usual ?” 

“No; I heard her. She thinks now she 
is a privileged person. Well, dear, this is 
nice,” 

Amice had retired at her father’s ap- 
proach, and as Mr. Kestell sat down near 
his wife, and clasped her hand in both his, 
they might have siill, to all appearance, 
been lovers. 

“Well, I do feel better. It is, I believe, 
because I have left off Dr. Horne’s pre- 
scription ; he does not in the least under- 
stand my case. Elva, my dear, let me 
look at you. What a pity Mr. Fenner is 
not here! That pale salmon-colour suits 


her admirably, doesn’t it, Josiah ?” 


‘‘ Please, mamma, don’t begin to criticise 
dress,” laughed Elva; “it reminds me of 
Mrs. Eagle Bennison whom I have just met. 
She told me that some of the ladies 
who attended her meeting for the Train- 
ing of the Adult Poor were really so dowdy, 
that she feared they did not fully recognise 
how essential it was to dress up to their 
station! By the way, Amice, you are in 
sad disgrace with her serene highness ; 
she says that if you will go and nurse the 
sick in their own homes, you will undo all 
the good which the Taps means to ac- 
complish. I told her the poor looked upon 
you as one of themselves, so that you 
would not injure the Taps. And she said, 
‘How very shocking!’ And she begs 
you will go and talk it over with her.” 

“TI quite agree with her,” said poor 
Mrs. Kestell, taking her husband’s arm, 
whilst the two sisters followed them into 
the dining-room. 

That quartette would have delighted 
any aristocratic eye—the handsome, benign- 
looking father, the gentle mother in grey 
brocade, the two daughters, both so rich in 
gifts of all kinds ; then, to add to this, all the 
outward and very visible signs of taste, 
culture, and wealth. 

If there were any shadow on the bril- 
liant picture, it was Amice’s nervous, 





startled look when addressed by her father ; 
but this evening Elva and Mrs. Kestell 
carried on the conversation, and both the 
master of the house and Amice remained 
silent. 

“ By the way, papa,” said the former, 
when the servants had retired, “ what is 
the matter with Symee? Her eyes were as 
red as lobsters with crying whilst she was 
dressing me. She could only say that 
Jesse was augry with her, but that you 
had been very kind.” 

Mr. Kestell frowned slightly. 

“Tt is merely that that foolish fellow 
wants to throw up his work for something 
Mr. Fenner has offered him ; but Fenner 
knows nothing of Vicary’s capabilities, and 
it is really leading him to ruin, I met 
Symee when I went to dress, and told her 
she had done quite rightly in not en- 
couraging her brother.” 

“Why should not Jesse Vicary choose 
for himself?” said Amice, looking up and 
gazing at her father with those deep- 
seeing blue eyes which annoyed him so 
much, 

‘Because, naturally, having always 
taken great interest in him, I wish to save 
him from making a mistake. Besides, he 
wants to take Symee away from here and 
make a home for her in those slums. The 
suggestion is absurd and impossible.” 

“T am glad you put your foot down 
upon it,” said Mrs. Kestell. ‘We couldn’t 
possibly spare Symee now, she is so useful to 
me ; and really, after all the trouble you 
took for those penniless children, you 
have a right to settle what you think best 
for them.” 

“ Why have we aright?” said Amice ; 
and Elva, noting her father’s annoyance, 
made a sign to her sister to be quiet. 

“T think, Amice, it would be better you 
should not interfere about this matter. I 
cannot explain all the strong reasons why 
it is better that Vicary should steadily go 
on in his present position. Believe me, they 
are for his advantage.” 

‘Mr, Fenner will agree with you, I am 
sure,” said Elva, “when you explain it to 
him.” 

** Of course he will. So Mr. Fenner has 
already written to you, I see,” said Mr. 
Kestell, turning the subject. 

“Yes ; he sent me a line by early post, 
saying he wanted me to read a book he 
had reviewed.” 

Elva was not yet shy about Mr. Fenner. 
She did not know her own mind; but she 
did like thinking of all he had said. The 
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first time one is loved all the world looks 
brighter, for Elva did not want Walter 
Akister’s love. She tried to believe that 
interview had never taken place, and that 
it had only been a bad dream. 

There were all the pleasant signs of 
happy well-being when they went back 
to the drawing-room: the paper, the 
pretty tea-table, the open piano with 
lighted wax-candles ; all little nothings in 
themselves, but which had become a ne- 
cessity to three of the inmates of Rush- 
brook. 

Amice went to the window, and pulling 
aside the heavy curtains, said to Elva, who 
followed her : 

“It is a lovely night, Elva. Do you 
see the fog has cleared away ?” 

** Yes ; and how beautiful the moon is.” 

‘*‘ Don’t say anything about it to them,” 
whispered Amice ; “but I shall go to old 
Mrs. Brown again to-night, At ten o’clock 
will be early enough.” 

** What nonsense! What, sit up again!” 

“Yes; I like it. I am so strong it does 
not hurt me, and her daughter is almost 
done up.” 

* Do take some one.” 

Amice laughed. 

“ Why, it’s not far from the Home Farm, 
and no one goes on that road you know. 
Mrs. Brown has a claim on us, being our 
shepherd’s wife.” 

Elva said no more. She knew from ex- 
perience that nothing turned Amice away 
from her purpose when her mind was 
made up, and it was wiser to let her do as 
she liked. 

At this moment the butler opened the 
door, and said, in a clear voice : 

“Mr. Vicary, sir. He begs to know if 
you could give him a few minutes on par- 
ticular business. He can wait.” 

Mr. Kestell put down the paper, and 
Elva came forward to the tea-table. 

‘Papa, you must have your tea first,” 
she said. 

“Why do people come in the evening?” 
said Mrs, Kestell. “I am sure Jesse 
Vicary could come to-morrow morning. 
Tell him so, Josiah.” 

“T dare say it’s something about the 
Home Farm. Yes, Jones, tell him to wait. 
Show him into my study. There’s a fire 
still there, I suppose ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

__ And the imperturbable Jones retired as 
if all his movements were regulated by 
Ingenious machinery. 

“You had better have sent him away,” 








said Mrs. Kestell. ‘If he’s come about 
taking Symee to London, don’t give in.” 

“Tf he insists I shall wash my hands of 
them both ; but Symee is too wise a girl to 
be led away.” 

Amice had remained behind the curtain, 
gazing at the moonlit scene; but this 
remark seemed to draw her away from the 
beautiful view. 

‘* Mamma, we could spare her, if it were 
to do her good, to be a comfort to her 
brother. We don’t understand freedom, 
because we always have it; but it must be 
hard to be always at the beck and call of 
somebody, as Symee is, and no home to 
go to ever,” 

Amice spoke almost passionately, 

* What nonsense you talk, Amice,” 
said her mother, peevishly. ‘ Compared 
with the lot of thousands of young women, 
Symee has indeed fallen on herlegs. Your 
ridiculous notions about the poor will 
prevent your ever finding a husband. No 
gentleman would put up with such 
socialistic ideas.” 

“T was only trying to put myself in her 
place,” said Amice, with a far-off look, and 
showing no annoyance. 

Elva was handing the tea, and wishing 
to spare Amice further reproach, she 
said : 

“Tt’s no use quarrelling with people who 
keep all the commandments, mamma, 
You see they always get the best of us 
somewhere, As to Symee, it’s trouble 
wasted, for she had the chance of going 
away, and, as papa says, she refused,” 

“It is difficult to know how to be free,” 
said Amice. Thon, afraid of her own 
boldness, she retired again behind the 
curtain, whilst Elva talked on to her 
father. 

The beauty of that happy evening, 
however, had faded away, and no one 
exactly knew why. Mr. Kestell listened 
attentively to his wife as she began a long 
discourse about her sister in London; but 
he originated no more remarks, and seemed 
to be preoccupied. And when, tea being 
over, the bell was rung for Symee, he did 
not even ask his wife to stay longer, but 
he made her take his arm, and he himself 
helped her upstairs. 

* Darling,” he whispered, ‘ this has been 
a great pleasure tome. Our long married 
life has been marred by nothing but your 
health, has it, dear ?” 

Hig eyes seemed to await the answer 
with intense anxiety. 

“Of course not, Josiah; but that has 
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been a great drawback to any pleasures 
one looked forward to.” 

“‘ Yes, of course it has, dear,” he sighed, 
and relapsed into silence till he remarked, 
on reaching the top of the stairs : 

“We might have been poorer, but then 
you would have missed all your former 
comforts.” 

“But really, Josiah, we never have 
been poor. You speak as if you were 
going to be a bankrupt.” Mrs. Kestell 
looked nervously at her husband, 

‘Oh no, no, dear, nothing of the 
kind. Even if it were possible in my 
affairs—which it is not—I have tied up 
your fortune so that it cannot be touched. 
I think I have foreseen everything, 
dearest.” 

Mrs. Kestell was reassured, and now 
remembered she was tired, though she 
added, as she entered the room: 

“My father used to say that it was 
almost necessary for the fortune of business 
men’s wives to be quite separate.” 

“But you would not mind sharing 
poverty with me, would you, dear?” 

‘* Whatever good would that do you? 
Good-night. Ab, Symee! there you are. 
I should like the patent night-light this 
evening.” 

Mr. Kestell walked slowly out of the 
room. Once he turned back to see if his 
wife were looking after him. But no ; she 
had gone at once to her table to examine 
night-lights, having a fad about their size 
and make. 

He heaved a little sigh of disappoint- 
ment; but there was not one word, or 
one thought of blame for her in his mind. 
He knew, by long experience, that you 
cannot expect sweet fruit from an un- 
grafted tree. His love, strong and deep as 
it had been, had never been able to graft 
anything upon the illustrious stock of 
Ovenden. On the contrary, the gentle, 
amiable girl had become a selfish}woman. 
To watch deterioration in those we love 
gives far greater pain than to be conscious 
of our own backsliding ; for the latter is 
always accompanied with the secret belief 
that we could change the state of things if 
we would, whilst in the other case our 
hands are often bound and tied, and we 
can but watch without being able to bring 
any help. 

Now Mr. Kestell once again stood in his 
own hall and paused. He hung his head 
and gazed at the beautifully-tesselated 
pavement where Cupid was leading captive 
a train of Naiads, who danced on happily on 








their way to ruin, regardless of the Seasons | 


who were encircled in the four corners of 
the hall, and carried each so many emblems 
that mistake as to their identity was im- 
possible. 

Mr. Kestell’s eyes by accident rested 
on Cupid’s face, which, being composed of 
small bits of marble, looked, if seen too 
close, somewhat as if he had the small-pox; 
moreover, Cupid’s eyes were over large 
and leering, the artist having wished to 
express that the eyes are dangerous love- 
messengers. Had this Cupid come to life, 
he would have frightened away any coy, 
timid maidens ; but he was, happily, still 
and lifeless, and the love and joy, the 
dancing and the mirth, remained ever the 
same, whatever might be the mood of the 
spectators in Mr. Kestell’s much-admired 
hall. 

Cupid’s features were evidently not 
enlivening or soothing; for the master of 
Rushbrook House slowly raised his head 
and looked first at the drawing-room door, 
and then towards his study. His inclina- 
tion evidently drew him towards the 
drawing-room, from which issued sounds of 
music. The two sisters were singing a 
duet ; and this, even to a man who was 
not a fond father, would have been a 
musical treat. On the other hand, Mr. 
Kestell knew that Jesse Vicary was seated 
in his study, and had already been there 
some time, waiting for him. 

He took a step forward, quite uncertain 
as to his decision, then slowly walked 
towards the drawing-room, 

“He can wait,” he murmured, ‘ Why 
does he come at this time of night?” He 
went still quicker; his hand was on the 
handle of the door; Amice’s rich con- 
tralto was enticing, and Elva’s soprano 
harmonised exactly with her sister’s notes, 
But though Mr. Kestell had got so far, he 
was suddenly seized with an overpowering 
impulse to change his mind. “I had 
better go and get it over,” he said, this 
time to himself. He let go the handie so 
gently that no sound could be heard by 
the singers, and turned his back on the 
pleasant sounds. 

At this moment Jones was coming 
across the hall, carrying a Bible, and met 
his master face to face. 

“Ah, yes, Jones, I had forgotten. I 
suppose Vicary has not gone ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“Very well. Tell the young ladies 
there will be no prayers this evening, and 
that I am not to be disturbed again. If I 
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am late I will let Vicary out. Don’t let 
any one sit up.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Then Jones and the Bible went back to 
where they came from, and Mr. .Kestell 
walked boldly to the study door and 
opened it. 


The fire had burnt low in the grate, and 
no candles had been lit, much to Mr. 
Kestell’s surprise, but also to his secret 
relief; he opened the door upon a much 
darkened room, the occasional flicker show- 
ing, however, that a manly form was there, 
standing with folded arms by a chair near 
the fire. 

“My dear Vicary, what! no light! 
Really, what can Jones have been thinking 
of? I must apologise for this very bad 
reception.” 

Mr. Kestell seized the poker, and at once 
a bright flame shot upwards, showing the 
earnest and very anxious face of Jesse 
Vicary. 

“It was my fault, sir,” he said, very 
quietly. ‘I told your butler I preferred 
being in the dark till you came,” 

‘‘ Well, I am glad it was your choice, for 
Rushbrook prides itself on its hospi- 
tality. Do me the kindness to light the 
candle, Vicary. Thank you. Now take a 
comfortable chair, and let me hear all you 
want to say. No one will disturb us,” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jesse, unfolding 
his arms and moving a heavy, straight- 
backed and leather-covered chair near to 
him, whilst Mr. Kestell walked to his arm- 
chair in front of his imposing knee-hold 
table, and sat down, folding his hands and 
looking towards his visitor with an expres- 
sion of kind attention to what he might 
have to say. 

“T really must apologise again, Vicary, 
for my apparent rudeness ; but this evening 
my wife was downstairs, and such an un- 
usual event made it impossible for me to 
come sooner.” 

“Thad no right to come so late,” said 
Jesse, rather dreamily. ‘I ought to 
apologise ; not you, sir. I ought to have 
waited, perhaps; but the truth is, sir, I 
could not go to bed till—till I had seen 

ou,” 

Really ? Don’t distress yourself about 
that. I am quite at leisurenow. Indeed, I 
shall enjoy a chat, I am afraid that you are 
bearing me a little grudge about our former 
interview. Poor Symee was much dis- 
tressed when she came in.” 

“No, sir; I don’t think ‘ grudge’ was 





the word. You have a right to your 
opinion, and I did turn it over many times 
in my mind to see if I was wrong; but I 
couldn’t see it in your light. I hope Iam 
not obstinate ; but a man must learn to 
choose sooner or later in his life, and I 
thought that that time had come for me. 
I hoped Symee would see it in that light, 
too, sir; but she has never had to choose 
before, and she is easily influenced by 
those about her. I was angry about it 
to-day ; but since then I have considered 
more deeply, and I see that, perhaps, it’s 
natural, and that, as you have been very 
kind to her, she has the right to say what 
she prefers.” 

Jesse paused. Mr. Kestell wondered if 
this were all the young man had come to 
say. He gave a little sigh of relief, and, 
taking up a paper-cutter, his face assumed 
a look of real and very genuine kindness, 
Jesse saw it, for he was looking straight at 
him. 

“T hope I am fair in my judgement, 
Vicary. My legal life has, perhaps, taught 
me to strike the balance evenly and justly 
between two sides. Perhaps I, too, was 
rather warm on the subject to-day ; but 
though I may be mistaken, I still adhere 
to my opinion. However, I must not part 
from you to-night knowing you are think- 
ing hardly of me. You have claimed your 
right of choice. Well, though I am sorry, 
naturally, but perhaps not quite fairly, to 
give up all control of your future, yet I 
must grant you the privilege of choice, 
Some day, my dear Vicary, you will look 
back with regret to the time when you had 
no free choice. But I know these senti- 
ments, when offered from experience to 
inexperience, are seldom welcome, so I 
will spare you.” 

A very genial smile parted the lips of 
Mr. Kestell; it seemed to radiate over 
every feature of his face. But this 
graciousness, which at another time would 
quite have won over Jesse, now seemed 
almost powerless to affect him. A deeper 
thought filled his mind. 

‘Thank you, sir, I must accept my 
freedom; not because I’m not deeply 
grateful for your past kindness, but because 
I feel I must be a man now ; life seems so 
often to offer difficulties which there is 
nothing for it but to solve oneself, un- 
helped by others ; a man and his better or 
worse nature have to struggle and conquer, 
or be conquered.” 

‘You take too strong a view of youth- 
ful temptations, my dear Vicary. If I 
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were not thoroughly well informed about 
your excellent conduct, you would make 
me believe in all kinds of black deeds. I 
do not think your sins have a very power- 
ful voice. If you do not proclaim them 
from a housetop, they will, I am sure, 
hardly be heard.” 

The half-jocose tone of the old man did 
not harmonise with the tumultuous feel- 
ings in Jesse’s mind. 

“T came here to-night about a matter 
of much more concern to me, sir, than 
what I shall do with my future. It 
has all come over me this afternoon, 
and I feel there is no one but you who 
can set me at rest about it. If it seems 
a trifle to you, it is almost more than life 
to me,” 

Jesse could not sit still ; he rose up and 
stood by the fire-place; and Mr. Kestell 
noticed that this question, whatever it 
might be, was really important to the 
young man. For a moment—and Jesse 
did not see it, as hardly knowing how to 
bring forward his subject, he turned to- 
wards the fire—Mr. Kestell’s face relaxed, 
a haggard expression came over his 
features, his hand trembled visibly, so that 
he put down the paper-cutter, and, clench- 
ing his right hand, he put it down firmly 
on the table. There was in his look an 
unspoken expression of weariness, as of 
one ready to give up the struggle. If this 
feeling had come over him, he must have 
mastered it in a few moments, for when 
Jesse turned round again, the same half- 
smile played on the lips of Mr. Kestell of 
Greystone, 

‘Well, Jesse, speak out; what is it? 
We are alone. You had better say all 
that is in your mind.” 

“Forgive me, sir, if I cannot express 
what I feel clearly ; it is none the less im- 
portant to my happiness—yes, to the hap- 
piness of my whole life.” 

‘‘Then it is a very serious question ?” 

“Yes, and you alone can take away the 
burden of it. Tell me, Mr, Kestell, now 
that you have granted me my freedom— 
tell me what a free man has a right to 
know—give me an outline of my early 
we Who were my parents—and— 
an ? 





Jesse paused; even now he dared not 
put the question plainly. 

“My dear fellow, is that what is weigh- 
ing on your mind? Why, of course, the 
curiosity is natural; but I really thought 
I had satisfied it long ago, and had told 
you the outline. Your mother and grand- 


mother rented one of my cottages a month 
or two before you were born. The poor 
young thing died two days after the birth 
of her twins, and the old woman a month 
or six weeks—I forget the exact date— 
after that. I promised them—certainly 
the mother—that I would befriend her 
children ; and, really, to the best of my 
ability, I have kept my word. I think 
you will grant this to me in spite of our 
little difference of opinion.” 

“My mother’s name was Vicary, my 
grandmother was also called Vicary ; then, 
was the connection between them that of 
mother and daughter-in-law? You see 
my meaning, sir? I have been talking to 
old Mrs. Joyce, who has lately come to 
live with her son’s wife. She remembered 
my birth.” 

Mr. Kestell cleared his throat. 

“Has she come home? I did not know 
that. I should certainly have gone to 
enquire after her. Yes, of course, that 
cottage belongs to the Joyces—a squatter 
family. I should, if I could have my way, 
buy up all those squatters ; they lower the 
value of the surrounding land.” 

“But, sir, tell me what you know. I 
would rather hear the truth. I must have 
an answer. I think what has upheld me 
all my life—through many troubles which 
a fatherless lad alone can understand—is, 
knowing that, though my parents were poor, 
I was the son of an honest couple ; that I 
could hold up my head, because poverty is 
no crime, and that the best inheritance a 
lad can have is an honest name. Was my 
father old Mrs. Vicary’s son ?” 

There was a conscious pause ; conscious, 
that is, to both of them. Mr. Kestell was 
visibly agitated, and Jesse saw that he 
was. His clenched hand on the table 
could not prevent that agitation which 
was taking place in his mind from being 
noticeable. Jesse thought he knew the 
cause, namely, unwillingness to tell bad 
news ; but as a man falling from a great 
height grasps at any support, however 
powerless to uphold him, he, Jesse, hung 
on the answer to the question he had 
asked, and his heart almost stopped beat- 
ing, though he fancied he heard the sound 
of the monosyllable before it issued from 
Mr. Kestell’s lips. 

‘c No.” 

Mr. Kestell’s voice was very low. 

‘Was my father’s name Vicary? Was 
he a cousin, or. “ 

“No;” repeated Mr. Kestell, in the 








same low tone. 
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“Have I the right only to bear my 
mother’s maiden name ?” 

Jesse put the last question in despera- 
tion. He felt he knew the worst already, 
but he was impelled to ask for the fullest 
confirmation of it. This time there was a 
longer pause than before. Mr. Kestell 
rose from his seat and came towards the 
fire-place, where Jesse was standing with 
folded arms, seeming to gather some kind 
of strength from this attitude, and to be 
bracing himself to hear the worst. What- 
ever was the reason which made the old 
man wish for time before answering, Jesse 
never considered. The answer was so 
important to him that he found no difficulty 
in believing that it ought to be well 
weighed before it was given. 

Previously, on the same day, he had 
fancied Mr. Kestell was hard and self- 
opinionated in reference to his future; 
but now, when his benefactor put his hand 
on his arm with a gentle, sympathetic 
movement, the younger man experienced 
a revulsion of feeling. When we are 
abased in our own eyes, the expression of 
sympathy from a fellow-creature is tenfold 
more precious to us. It is like healing- 
balm on an open wound, like ice on a 
burning forehead. 

‘“My dear Jesse, don’t ask me; don’t 
take this to heart. I would rather not be 
the—the one to answer you. I assure you, 
it is of no consequence ; let us talk of other 
things.” 

“Thank you,” said Jesse, hoarsely, 
though he knew not for what he was 
thanking Mr. Kestell, save for that gentle 
touch of sympathy. Now he knew the 
worst, nothing else mattered. 

“ Now about this offer. Thinking every- 
thing over again, I am sure I was wrong to 
speak as strongly as I did. I—I was 
perhaps too hasty. I was thinking of 
Symee, our own grief at parting from her ; 
and really, as I said, all things considered, 
I dare say with your energy and cleverness 
—you are certainly clever—you might 
make it a success. I don’t say I fully 
believe it, but if there is a chance of 
success, I ought not to stand in your 
way.” 

Mr. Kestell spoke so hurriedly, and was 
evidently so much moved that he hardly 
seemed able to speak with his usual 
clearness and conciseness ; but Jesse Vicary 
was far too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to heed these signs, 

“Thank you; there is no hurry about 
my decision. I must go now, sir. I—I— 








in fact, I don’t feel able to see everything 
clearly yet. Good-night, and thank you 
for all your sympathy.” 

Jesse held out his hand, and, hiding a 
momentary hesitation, Mr. Kestell took it, 
and shook it warmly. 

“Not a word more of thanks. Vicary, 
I think you may rely on my help about 
this situation ; but take my advice—leave 
Symee here till you see how you manage ; 
then, after a time, we might do something 
for you both. Symee must have a little 
outfit and some furniture—a little kind of 
wedding feast, eh? Take a cheerful view 
of the future, and all will come right.” 

“Thank you,” said Jesse again; this 
time quite mechanically. 

The future was nothing to him at this 
moment; all the golden light had faded 
out of it. He went towards the door and 
stood on the threshold, holding it open 
with one hand. It would have touched 
most hearts to see the alteration in the 
strong young man’s bearing. This morn- 
ing he had been so powerful in his own 
strength ; now he seemed utterly subdued 
and a mere shadow of the former Jesse 
Vicary. 

Standing so, and saying not a word, 
seemed strange, indeed. Mr. Kestell, who 
still faced him, appeared to think so, for 
he repeated again : 

“ All will come right, Vicary ; all will 
come right.” 

Jesse shook his head. 

“«That’ can never come right;” and 
then, without waiting for another word, 
he crossed the hall and went out. 

Left alone, Mr. Kestell did not go back 
to his writing-table, but sank down into a 
large arm-chair opposite the seat Jesse had 
lately left. Mr. Kestell looked fixedly at 
the empty chair, as if Jesse were still in it, 
and so remained for some time. 

‘“‘T spoke the truth,” he said at last, after 
that long silence; “I spoke the truth ; 
another but he would not have taken it to 
heart. He would not hear me out—no. 
I forget; I did not tell him. It was im- 
possible, quite impossible. I have expected 
this a long time. Good Heaven, how hot 
the room is!” 

He rose and went to a side window, 
which he threw open. The night air blew 
freshly in, and seemed to restore him 
partially to himself. 

“Yes, yes; he had better go to Mr. 
Fenner’s office; and work will be the 
best remedy; it will make him forget. 
But my wife cannot spare Symee, and 
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she must be thought of first; yes, first. 
Ah !|——” 

He breathed a deep sigh, and then very 
deliberately he returned to his desk and 
began writing a letter to Hoel Fenner, 
though he knew it could not go till the 
next day. 





HISTORICAL PARALLELISMS. 


IT was on a bitterly cold November day 
that Bailly, the astronomer, and first 
Mayor of Paris, was conveyed—a victim 
to Jacobin fury—to the guillotine. The 
“ sleety drizzle” and keen air chilled the 
failing blood of the poor old man. 

* Bailly, thou tremblest!” said one of 
his persecutors. 

“Mon ami, 
Bailly. 

To a similar sneer a similar answer was 
given by the Earl of Stafford, who was be- 
headed as a traitor, chiefly on fictitious 
evidence furnished by the infamous Titus 
Oates, on the twenty-ninth of December, 
1680. And it is on record that Charles 
the First, on the morning of his execution, 
put on a couple of shirts, because, he said, 
if he trembled with cold, his enemies 
would attribute it to fear, and he was loth 
to incur such a reproach. So, in Otway’s 
* Venice Preserved,” Spinoso says to 
Renault : 

“ You are trembling, sir,” 

And Renault replies : 

“Tis a cold night, indeed, and I am 
aged.” 

In Byron’s ‘“ Marino Faliero,” the in- 
cident is repeated : 


cest de froid,” replied 


Thou tremblest, Faliero. 
Tis with age, then. 


One of the Ten. 
The Doge. 


Everybody knows the story which Livy 
tells of Tarquinius Superbus and his son : 
how that the latter sent to his father for 
advice as to the policy he should pursve 
in the town of Gabi, of which he had 
gained possession. The old King led the 
messenger into his garden, and having, 
with his stick, cut off the heads of the 
tallest poppies that grew there, bade him 
return and make known what he had seen 
to the young Prince, who immediately 
ordered the execution of the principal 
citizens of Gabi. We find parallels to this 


story in Herodotus, who wrote four cen- 
turies earlier than Livy ; and also in the 
Chronicle of the Monk of Saint Gall, who 
wrote eight centuries later. 





‘‘Periander, tyrant of Corinth,” says 
Herodotus, “and one of the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece—died B.c. 563—enquired 
of Thrasybulus, ruler of Miletus, what form 
of government would best secure him a 
tranquil reign, Thrasybulus conducted 
the envoy into the cornfields, when he 
plied him with questions on his journey 
from Corinth. Meanwhile, he struck down 
all the corn-stalks which were taller than 
the others, and threw them on the ground. 
Then he sent back Periander’s messenger 
without any other answer. No sooner 
did he arrive at Corinth than Periander 
made haste to ascertain from him what 
counsels of wisdom the ruler of Miletus had 
furnished him. But the messenger, greatly 
discomfited, replied that he had given him 
none, and that he was surprised he should 
have sent him to 2 man who was s0 foolish 
as to waste his own property. And he 
related what he had seen him do. Periander, 
interpreting the significance of the action, 
and persuaded that Thrasybulus advised 
him to put to death the most prominent 
citizens, thenceforward inflicted every kind 
of cruelty upon bis subjects, He exiled or 
slew all whom his father Cypesolus had 
spared, and thus finished the work which 
he had begun.” 

“Some of the chief men among the 
French,” writes the Monk of Saint Gall, 
‘had plotted to seize the Emperor Charles 
the Great ; but he had learned their design. 
Recoiling from the thought of destroying 
those men who, if they had been amicable, 
could have rendered such great assistance 
to the Christians, he sent messengers to 
Pepin, the Hunchback—his natural son, 
whom he had shut up in a convent—to 
ask him how he should behave towards the 
guilty. The deputies found Pepin in the 
convent garden, along with the most 
venerable monks, engaged — while the 
younger were employed in the hardest 
forms of labour—in weeding out with a 
hoe the different nettles and noxious plants 
that the useful might grow with greater 
vigour. They explained to him the motive 
of their coming; but he, sighing and 
breathing heavily, after the manner of the 
ailing, who are always more peevish than 
persons in good health, replied : 


‘¢ ¢ Tf Charles attached the least value to } 


my opinion, he would not immure me here 
to be so unworthily treated. I ask nothing 
from him ; however, tell him only what 
you have found me doing.’ 

“ But the messengers, fearing to return 
to the formidable Emperor without a 
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positive answer, implored Pepin again and 
again to tell them what they should carry 
back to their master. The monk answered, 
angrily : 

“*T have no information to give him, 
except as to whatI do. I sweep away the 
refuse in order that the wholesome vege- 
tables may thrive more freely.’ 

“The deputies then withdrew quite 
sadly, and like men who carried with them 
no reasonable reply. On entering the 
Emperor’s presence, he. interrogated them 
upon the outcome of their mission. They 
complained of being weary with so long a 
journey, and of having undergone so much 
trouble without being able to bring him a 
final answer. The monarch, full of sagacity, 
questioned them closely as to where they 
had found Pepin, what he was doing, and 
what he had said to them. 

“*We saw him,’ they replied, ‘seated 
on a rustic stool, weeding with a hoea 
bed of vegetables. Having explained the 
object of our journey, we could draw from 
him, after repeated pressure, only these 
words: “I have no information to give 
him except as to what I do—I sweep away 
the refuse in order that wholesome vege- 
tables may thrive more freely.”’ 

‘At these words the Emperor, who 
wanted not for shrewdness, and was full 
of wisdom, said, rubbing his ears and 
dilating his nostrils : 

“*¢ Faithful vassals, you bring me back 
an answer full of meaning.’ 

“While all the conspirators trembled for 
their lives, the Emperor, passing from 
threat to fulfilment, swept them away ; 
and, to extend and confirm his power, 
gratified his faithful subjects with the 
lands previously occupied by men useless 
to his service.” 

Julius Czsar, when landing on the 
coast of Africa, stumbled as he leapt from 
his boat, and fell. To disabuse the minds 
of his soldiers of the superstitious im- 
] pression the accident might otherwise have 
produced, he immediately exclaimed: 
“Thus, land of Africa, I take possession 
of thee!” Words almost exactly similar 
have been put by the chroniclers into the 
mouth of two of our medieval heroes. 

When William the Conqueror, disem- 
barking in the Bay of Pevensey, descended 
from his great galley, the ‘ Mora,” he 
missed his footing, and fell forward with 
both hands upon the ground. Imme- 
diately his soldiers sent up a despairing 
ery of ‘God help us! God preserve us! 
This is a fatal sign.” But William, with 





his usual presence of mind, exclaimed, as 
he sprung to his feet: ‘‘ Par la resplendar 
Dé! By the splendour of God, what ails 
you? I have taken seisin of this land 
with my two hands, and so much as there 
is of it shall be yours.” The ready reply 
greatly cheered his soldiers, one of whom, 
rushing forward, plucked some thatch 
from a cottage roof, and placed it in the 
Duke’s hands as seisin of England and all 
within its borders. “I accept it,” said 
William, “ and may God be with us!” 


Je lotrei, 
E Dix i seit ensemle vel mei. 


In 1346, Edward the Third, landing at 
Sainte Vaste, on the coast of Normandy, 
to undertake the campaign which cul- 
minated in the great victory of Cressy, 
drew from a similar accident an equally 
prosperous augury. ‘When the fleet of 
the King of England,” says Froissart, 
“took ground in the Bay of La Hogue, 
and was all anchored on the sands, the 
said King sprang from his ship, and as he 
put his foot to earth, fell so rudely that 
the blood flowed from his nose. Then his 
knights, who were close at hand, sur- 
rounded him, and said: ‘ Dear sir, return 
to your ship, and do not land yet awhile, 
for this is a bad sign for you.’ Where- 
upon the King immediately replied : ‘Nay, 
but it is a very good sign, for the earth 
desires me.’ At this answer all were 
rejoiced.” 

The heroic story of Zopyra who, to help 
Darius to gain possession of Babylon, 
after a protracted siege, cut off his nose, 
ears, and lips, and presenting himself to 
the Babylonians as one who had been thus 
cruelly mutilated by his Sovereign’s orders, 
contrived to gain their confidence, and 
then betrayed their city to the Persians, is 
one of our boyhood’s old familiar favourites. 
In the eleventh century a similar act of 
devoted loyalty, on the part of a certain 
Aleasca, threw the pretender Leo into the 
hands of the Emperor, Alexis Comnenus, 
as his daughter, Anna Comnena, records 
in her panegyrical history of his reign, 
“ The Alexiad.” 

According to a somewhat dubious tra- 
dition, the Greek dramatist, Sophocles, at the 
age of ninety, was accused of imbecility by 
his son Jophon. He rebutted the calumny 
by reciting before his judges, the Phratores, 
the magnificent passage in his tragedy of 
(Edipus Coloneus, which describes the 
arrival of (dipus in the sacred forest of 
Colonna. Having thus vindicated his 
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genius, he retired amid applause. In the 
seventeenth century, says Lelanne, the 
Abbé Cotin, having sold his property in 
return for a life-annuity, was denounced 
by his relatives as out of his mind. In 
self-defence, the Abbé invited the com- 
missioners de lunatico inquirendo to come 
and hear him preach. They went, they 
listened, and decided in his favour. 

That is a pretty anecdote of Apelles, who, 
visiting Protogenes at Rome, and finding 
him “not at home,” left, instead of a 
visiting-card, a tiny sketch dashed off on a 
bit of canvas. In like manner, Frank 
Flores, the Dutch painter, having journeyed 
to Leyden to make the acquaintance of the 
painter Aartgen who chanced to be absent, 
seized a lump of charcoal, and drew on the 
wall a figure of Saint Luke, On his return, 
Aartgen declared that no one but Flores 
could have been the author of such a 
design, and immediately started for 
Antwerp to repay the visit. A similar 
incident crops up in the lives of other 
artists, while poets have jotted down 
stanzas in “ The Visitors’ Book.” 

We know that Spartacus, the hero of the 
great Servile War against Rome—you may 
read all about him in the judicial pages of 
Mommsen—before beginning the desperate 
battle near Rhegium, B.c. 71, in which he 
perished, killed his horse in the view of his 
whole army, saying that, if he conquered, 
he should not fail to find another, and 
that, if he were defeated, he should not 
need one. This action has several times 
been paralleled. As for example : 

In the sanguinary wars of the Turks in 
Hungary, Count Ludovic Lodrom, on the 
eve of a battle, harangued his soldiers 
in the true martial strain. ‘That is all 
very well,” said a German veteran, stepping 
out in front of the ranks. ‘That is all 
very well for you who are mounted on a 
swift horse, and are already thinking of 
saving yourself. But for us——” Where- 
upon Ludovic immediately dismounted, 
drew his sword, and hamstringed the 
animal. Then he exclaimed: “To-day, 
then, comrades, you shall see me as Captain 
and soldier fighting on foot by your side, 
and on the same terms.” He was so 
severely wounded in the fight, that the 
Turks, who took him prisoner, put him to 
death, and tent his head to Constanti- 
nople, believing his recovery impossible, 
and that they could never carry him there 
alive. 

When the fortunes of the White Rose 
wavered on the bloody field of Towton, 








the Earl of Warwick, the King-Maker, in 
order to kindle the enthusiasm of his 
soldiers, dismounted from his favourite 
charger, and stabbed it in the presence of 
the contending armies. Then, drawing 
his sword, he kissed the cross at the, 
handle, and said to his men: ‘‘ Whoever 
chooses to return home may do so, for I 
shall live or die this day with such as may 
like to remain with me!” This striking 
episode is described with great spirit by 
Lord Lytton in his romance of the “ Last 
of the Barons.” 

Theophanes tells us that the Persians so 
greatly feared Narses, that they made use 
of his name as a bugbear to their children. 
According to Joinville, our Richard the 
Lion-heart did such brave deeds in the 
Holy Land, and the Saracens held him in 
such dread, that the women, when their 
children cried, would say to them : ‘ Hush, 
hush, here is King Richard!” And if the 
horse of an Arab or a Saracen started at a 
bush, his rider would exclaim: ‘ Dost 
thou think it is King Richard?” In like 
manner the mothers of France would 
silence their little ones with the name of 
Marlborough—the ever-victorious ‘ Marl- 
brook.” And, some seventy years before, 
the name of the Imperialist General, 
Johann von Worth—who commanded the 
Imperial cavalry in the invasion of France 
in 1636, and inspired universal alarm by 
his rapid marches—was used “ pour épou- 
vanter les enfants,” 

How oiten, I wonder, have moralists 
and essayists lugged in, as “an apposite 
illustration,’ the fable of Columbus and 
his egg? But this egg-story is also told— 
and perhaps with greater truth — of 
Brunelieschi, the great architect, who 
crowned the Duomo at Florence with its 
glorious cupola. When his envious rivals 
protested that the work was simplicity 
itself, he put them to silence by showing 
them how an egg could be made to stand 
upright, After all, the lesson which the 
anecdote conveys is just the same as that 
which Tennyson embodies in the well- 
known lines : 


Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


When the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
traversed France, in 1540, on his way into | 
the Low Countries, and thus put himself 
in the power of his enemy, Francis the 
First, the jester, or Court fool, of the latter, 
entered the Emperor’s name provisionally 
in his “ Calendar of Fools,” replacing it by 
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that of his own Sovereign, when he per- 
mitted the Emperor to accomplish his 
journey in safety. But Charles had pro- 
bably studied the character of Francis 
before he undertook what seemed so rash 
@ proceeding, and knew that his generous 
feelings would be touched by so direct an 
appeal to his honour. Brantome, in his 
“Vie du Marquis de Pescara” — the 
greatest of the Colonas—tells a very 
similar anecdote, however, of the jester of 
Alphonso the Fifth, ‘“‘ the Magnanimous,” 
King of Aragon, Naples, and Sicily : ‘‘ This 
great King Alphonso kept at his court a 
buffoon, who wrote in his tablets all the 
foolish things which he and his courtiers 
perpetrated every day or every week. It 
happened that one day the King wished to 
see his tablets, when he found his own 
name inscribed first of all for having given 
a thousand crowns to a man to purchase 
him some barbs in Barbary. ‘ Why have 
you put me here?’ cried the King. ‘What 
folly was there in that?’ The jester 
answered: ‘In trusting such a man, who 
hath no faith in him ; he will carry off thy 
money, and will return no more.’ Then 
said the King: ‘ But if he should return, 
what will you say then?’ ‘If he returns, 
I will strike thy name out of my tablets, 
and inzert his, for being such a fool and 
blockhead as to come back, when he 
might have run away with all thy fine 
ducats.’” 

In his “Quentin Durward,” Scott makes 
Louis the Eleventh’s jester include his 
Royal master among the fools for trusting 
himself in the power of William de la 
Marck, “the Wild Boar of Ardennes,” and 
substitutes the Wild Boar when the latter 
allows Louis to leave in safety. 

There is a touchingly beautiful story told 
of Maurice de Sully, afterwards Bishop of 
Paris, to the effect that shortly after he 
had been appointed Canon and Arch- 
deacon, an old woman, clothed in drugget, 
with a white staff in her hand, entered the 
city, and enquired of any one whom she 
met where she might find her son, Doctor 
Maurice. Some ladies, fearing that the 
new dignitary might feel humiliated if he 
fell in with his mother so shabbily dressed, 
attired her in rich habiliments, threw a 
costly mantle over her, and then conducted 
her to his residence. But the Archdeacon 
refused to recognise her in those borrowed 
plumes. ‘My mother,” said he, “is a 
poor woman who never wears anything 
better than a gown of drugget.” They 
were obliged to take her away and restore 





her original clothes ; after which they re- 
turned to the house of Doctor Maurice, 
who, at the time, was the centre of a 
brilliant assembly. The moment he caught 
sight of her, he advanced with the greatest 
reverence, and embraced her, saying: 
“This is indeed my mother.” But pre- 
cisely the same story is told of Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth and his sister Camilla, whom the 
cardinals had caused to be decked out in 
magnificent array, to be presented to the 
new Pope after his exaltation. 

The reader will probably be acquainted 
with the romance that has the Lady of 
Fayal for its heroine. It was her mis- 
fortune to inspire the Troubadour-Knight, 
Raoul Sire de Concy, with an ungovern- 
able passion, so that, when she was pre- 
paring to accompany her husband to the 
Holy Land, he took the Cross in order to 
follow her. Whereupon, the Lord of Fayal, 
who was not ignorant of Raoul’s devotion 
or of his wife’s sense of it, strictly forbade 
her departure. The Sire de Concy dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour at 
Askalon and Cexsarea; but, having been 
dangerously wounded, resolved to return 
home and bid farewell to the lady of his 
unhappy love. He died on the way, how- 
ever, with his last breath charging his 
Squire to embalm his heart and carry it 
to his mistress. The jealous Lord of 
Fayal intercepted the Squire, seized the 
precious burden, and caused it to be served 
up at his wife’s table, who, when she was 
informed that she had eaten her lover’s 
heart, broke her own, refused to par- 
take of food, and died of despair. 

The Italians have a similar legend in 
reference to a Prince of Salerno; and the 
Spaniards tell it of a Marquis of Astorgas. 
As told of the Lady of Fayal, it is repeated 
with some variations, in one of James 
Howel’s “ Familiar Letters,” who recom- 
mends it to Ben Jonson as a subject for 
his muse. “In my opinion,” he says, 
“which vails to yours, this is choice and 
rich stuff for you to put upon your loom 
and make a curious web of.” It is intro- 
duced with considerable amplitude, by 
the elder Disraeli, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Literature.” 

In the East, much reverence was paid 
to the beard, as emblematic of the dignity 
of manhood; and among the Arabs to 
this day, its size and fulness are regarded 
as marks of high character and trust. 
worthiness, It is the object of an oath 
of great solemnity, and that on which 
blessings or shame are spoken of as rest- 
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ing. An insult to it is regarded as the 
last outrage which an enemy can inflict. 
An old chronicler, after informing his 
readers that the Syrians considered it a 
signal opprobrium, not simply to cut off 
this honourable appendage, but even to 
pluck from its amplitude a solitary hair, 
relates an amusing anecdote of the time of 
the Crusaders: When Baldwin, Count of 
Edessa, had allowed his beard to grow, 
aiter the Oriental fashion, because he had 
taken for wife the daughter of a noble 
chief named Gabriel, an Armenian by birth 
but a Greek by faith, he desired, in an 
hour of great need, to squeeze out of his 
father-in-law, who was very wealthy, a 
sum of money. He told him, therefore, 
that he had been compelled to pledge his 
beard to his creditors as security for a 
considerable debt. Whereupon, Gabriel, 
filled with shame and astonishment, and 
wishful to save his daughter and his son- 
in-law from an eternal dishonour, gave 
the latter fifty thousand bezants, on the 
express condition that he would never 
again, under any circumstances, or what- 
soever the extreme of privation to which 
he might be reduced, involve his beard in 
danger and discredit. 

So, too, we read that the great Portu- 
guese statesman, Albuquerque, the founder 
of Portuguese India, being one day, 
during his career in the East, in want of 
funds, obtained a considerable loan upon 
his beard—which descended, it is said, 
below his waist. We suspect that a 
present-day money-lender would hardly 
consider such an appendage to be market- 
able; yet the Roskolniki schismatics were 
of opinion that the Divine image in man 
resided in the beard ! 





THE OLD SEMAPHORE. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


ON the summit of a lofty ridge stood the 
old semaphore house—Semaphore Lodge, 
as it was now called—a tall, red-brick 
tower rather than a house, with a flat 
roof adorned with old-fashioned balus- 
trades, instead of battlements, painted con- 
spicuously white; an object visible for 
miles around. The house was lonely in 
itself, and yet it was not far distant from 
& picturesque and lively little town. But 
that was hidden in the valley, and you 
looked right over it from Semaphore 
Lodge, far away, from hill-top to hill-top, 





crowned with dark woods, or showing its 
bold, naked outline against the sky. 

Few people remembered the original 
object of that tall brick tower, or could 
recall the time when the tall semaphore 
post stood on its summit, with its two 
gaunt arms which would sometimes be 
waving and circling all day long, trans- 
mitting messages between the Admiralty 
House in London and the fleet at Spithead 
—busy arms that set in motion whole fleets 
of great, bluff three-deckers, with their 
pyramids of white canvas gracefully filling 
to the breeze; that waved often for 
victories, or signalled, letter by letter, the 
names of the heroes who had perished in 
the fight. 

In truth, few came that way to speculate 
at all about the matter, for the road was 
little frequented that led to the Beacon 
Hill. There had been a fire-beacon on the 
hill before the scientific deys of semaphores, 
benightedly so considered ; a beacon-fire 
that once must have flashed the news of 
the coming of the Armada, and raised the 
country far and near by the presage of its 
fiery glow. And if the road was little 
frequented by day it was still less so by 
night, for, after it passed the Beacon, it led 
on to Gallows Hill, and so on to Deadman’s 
Wood, a neighbourhood that had an evil 
reputation from time immemorial. 

The tenant of Semaphore Lodge, and its 
owner also, was a certain grim and grizzled 
warrior of Scotch descent, well known 
everywhere as Major Quain. The Quains 
were from Galloway, of real Gaelic descent ; 
generations of them slept within sound of 
the roaring waves, in a half-deserted burial- 
ground within sight of the Mull of Galloway. 
His father, Commodore Quain, who as a 
middie had served under the gallant Nelson, 
and who boasted of a wound subsequently 
received at Acre, and had lost an arm at 
Navarino, had been glad, in the piping 
times of peace, to obtain the appointment 
of Inspector of Semaphores between London 
and Portsmouth. He had married a pretty 
Scotch lassie, and two children had been 
born to the pair at the old semaphore 
house, the Major, as he now is, and his 
sister Janet. And now, after many cam- 
paigns and much service in hot climates 
and cold, Major Quain had come back to 
end his days where he had begun them, 
and lived very contentedly at Semaphore 
Lodge with his sister Janet and his 
daughter Jessica. While her brother had 
been campaigning abroad, sister Janet had 
spent much of her time with relatives in 
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Scotland, and thus she had acquired a 


cachet more thoroughly Scotch than the | lie. 


Major. With Jessica, who had been 
brought up by her aunt since her mother’s 
death, an event of long ago, Scotland 
betrayed itself in a certain crispness of 
expression and a slight, hardly distinguish- 
able burr by way of accent. In appear- 
ance Janet was hard-featured but kindly ; 
but Jessica had the true Gaelic beauty, a 
complexion clear and transparent, abun- 
dant hair of golden hue, with a ruddy 
tinge among the yellow, and eyes that 
were blue, and clear, and sweet, and of 
wonderful lustre. 

It was New Year’s Eve, and the Major 
and his sister were seated comfortably by 
the fire that blazed brightly in the hall, 
awaiting the return of Jessica, who had 
been for some weeks on a visit to a 
certain cousin, the Rev. Theophilus Quain, 
minister of a Scotch church in the north 
of London, who had a large family of 
sons and daughters, Jessica’s early play- 
mates and comrades. The hall, in fact, 
formed the ground-floor of the semaphore 
tower, and was the Major’s favourite sitting- 
room, adorned with trophies of war and the 
chase from many distant lands. The 
floor above formed the Major’s sleeping- 
room. And in the tower he reigned 
supreme; while the rest of the house 
was the teritory of his daughter and 
Aunt Janet. For the Lodge had grown 
and expanded in course of years; here 
a parlour had been built, and there a 
set of sleeping-rooms, with kitchens and 
offices in the rear, all forming a group 
of buildings not unpicturesque in its 
irregular outlines. That the house was 
visited by all the winds that blew, which, 
on a rough night like the present, howled 
and wailed about the corner of the old 
tower, was an attractive feature of the 
place in the Major’s opinion. 

But the Major was restless this night. 
He looked at his watch once or twice, 
muttered that the lassie was late, and 
began to pace up and down the hall, 
Aunt Janet looked up from the book she 
was quietly reading. ‘‘ You'll be think- 
ing about our poor father the night,” 
she suggested, in a sympathetic tone. 

*' Aye,” replied the Major. “I think 
about him always; but on this night, of 
all others, I hear his voice in the wind: 
‘My son, lay me to rest. Ob, let me 
sleep with my fathers.’” 

“But that’s just no Christian - like,” 
remonstrated Janet. ‘‘The poor man 





rests soundly enough wherever he may 


“Would I hear him like that if he 
did?” rejoined the Major. ‘Sometimes 
I hear his foot upon the stair. Oh, he 
cannot rest, nor can I till I have done my 
duty by him.” 

‘‘Eh, but it’s twenty years ago, twenty 
years to-night; what chance is there now, 
Donald ¢” 

“Tt will be revealed,” said the Major, 
solemnly, “in the Lord’s good time.” 

They were talking about their father, 
the old Commodore, who, twenty years 
ago, had mysteriously disappeared from 
this very building. Janet was in 
Scotland then, but her brother, who had 
landed that very day with troops at 
Southampton, had hastened to his father’s 
house, hoping to be in time to let in the 
new year with him after the good old 
Scotch fashion. It was past midnight 
when Captain Quain, as he was then, 
reached the old semaphore tower, which 
his father had bought when the electric 
telegraph had taken away his occupation, 
and the old line of semaphores had been 
abolished. The Captain arrived soon 
after midnight, and found the tower 
lighted up, and in the hall sundry pre- 
parations for visitors in the shape of 
glasses and bottles of whiskey, cakes of 
all kinds, and a round of beef on the 
side table. The Commodore’s chair was 
by the fire, his long clay pipe in the 
hearth, but the man himself was no longer 
there. Captain Quain sat down to wait 
for his father, who, he thought, had 
probably gone to let in the new year 
with friends in the town, hearty old 
veteran as he was, with his seventy years 
all told, and yet as bright and erect as 
ever, But the Commodore never came 
back to his easy-chair by the fire. No- 
thing was ever heard of him from that 
moment. The irresistible conclusion was 
that he had met with foul play. It 
was known that he had had a con- 
siderable sum of money in the house, 
several thousand pounds, just paid in 
from a mortgage; for the Commodore 
had a strong mistrust of banks, and 
would invest in nothing but land. That, 
as he would say, had no legs to run 
away with. Bat no money was found, 
saving a few pounds in the old Commo- 
dore’s desk. 

Captain Quain had only one clue to the 
mysterious event, and that he had kept 
ever since religiously locked up in his 
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own bosom. But, arriving by train from 
Southampton, on that fatal night, he had 
seen a man, with a boy of five or six years 
old, hurriedly take their places in one 
of the carriages for London. And the 
man’s face he recognised, or thought he 
recognised, as that of a cousin, a nephew 
of the old Commodore, a reckless, despe- 
rate ne'er do well, who had been the 
plague of his more prudent relatives for 
some years. Certainly, years had elapsed 
since the Captain had seen his cousin ; but 
he had a tenacious memory for faces, and 
could hardly have been deceived. And 
then, in looking over his father’s papers, 
he found confirmation strong of his sus- 
picion in the form of a letter to his father 
from this scapegrace nephew, of recent 
date, and begging for help in the shape 
of loan, or gift. He was married, said the 
letter, his wife and boy were starving. 
If his uncle would only give him what 
would take the three of them to Australia, 
that land of golden promise! Across this 
letter was scrawled in the old Commodore’s 
writing, “Sent nephew Tom five shillings.” 
What more probable than that nephew 
Tom. had come to see his uncle; had 
brought the boy, hoping to excite his com- 
passion; had come upon the old man, 
perhaps found him counting over his 
money. Tie temptation had proved 
irresistible to a desperate man, and then 
the body had been hidden, close at hand, 
perhaps, but where? Search as they 
might, the Captain and the police whom 
he had called in, not a trace could they 
find, not even the fragment of a garment, 
or a morsel of what might have been 
human remains, 

As for the nephew, Tom Quain, he had 
never been heard of again; he had left 
his lodgings suddenly, having paid all he 
owed, but he and his had vanished 
completely from that very night. 

Such were the memories called up this 
New Year's Eve, in the old semaphore 
tower ; but they were speedily blown to 
the winds by the arrival of the daughter 
of the house. Yes, Jessica had come, 
laughing, chattering, protesting in a breath 
that nothing was so delightful as to be 
home again, and nothing so dismal as to 
leave her dear friends in London. 

“And the young man!” said Sandy, 
grinning—the old and faithful domestic, 
who had met his young mistress at the 
station. 

“Oh, get along with you, Sandy,” cried 
Jessica, pushing him out of the hall, “go 





and pay the flyman, and get the luggage 
in, and don’t stand chattering.” 

The Major had not heard Sandy’s 
interpellation, but Aunt Janet had, and 
going with Jessica to help her to take her 
things off, she questioned the young lady 
thereupon. 

“Oh, aunt!” said Jessica, sinking into a 
chair, and covering her blushing cheeks 
with her pretty hands. ‘He is my young 
man, my very own, my own dear Tom.” 

“« Jessica!” cried Janet, all aghast, “ and 
you have brought him here—to this house. 
Oh, what will your father say.” 

‘“‘That’s what I am frightened about,” 
replied Jessica, ‘ But he would come—no, 
he is not here,” seeing that her aunt, 
apprehending a disturbance with the 
Major, was flying to the door. “He is 
going to sleep at the ‘Stag,’ but he is 
coming hore presently for ‘first foot.’ 
Oh, they have it all in Australia, just as 
we do here.” 

“My goodness!” was all that Aunt 
Janet could say, as she sank overpowered 
into an easy-chair. 

When Jessica had recovered her com- 
posure, she remembered that she had a 
letter for Aunt Janet from her cousin and 
Jessica’s late host, Theophilus Quain. And 
this letter was slightly apologetic to begin 
with. Perhaps the writer had been a little 
to blame in not noticing sooner how things 
were going. But then the young people 
were really made for one another. He had 
never seen anything more genuine and 
spontaneous than the affection that had 
sprung up between them. And the young 
man was unexceptionable. His father was 
one of the richest mon in the colony, and 
foremost in all good works. Altogether, 
he thought Jessica ono of the luckiest 
girls in the world, and he hoped that his 
good friend and cousin, Donald, would 
see the matter in its proper light. 

“We must break it gently to your 
father, darling,” said Aunt Janet, kissing 
her niece’s fresh, rosy cheeks ; and Jessica, 
feeling sure that everything was now in 
train for a happy settlement of the ques- 
tion, gave free rein to her tongue in & 
joyous account of how it had all begun, 
continued, and finally culminated on this 


very morning, when Tom had come to the- 


conclusion that there would be no happi- 
ness for him in the world without her, and 
she had made a similar discovery. 

After all, the Major was more reason- 
able than had been anticipated, and at the 
same time much less dense, At the first 
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word of a young man, which or whom 
Aunt Janet introduced awkwardly enough, 
the Major looked searchingly into his 
daughter’s face, and read her open secret 
there; and he frowned over Theophilus 
Quain’s letter, and was very grave and sad 
for awhile. And then he went out to see 
what sort of a night it was, and Jessica 
stole after him and put her arms round his 
neck, and cried a little softly upon his 
shoulder ; and they understood each other 
without more words, 

The night had turned fine, the wind 
had sunk, and the stars shone out brightly ; 
and from the valley below rose the soft 
chimes of bells that were getting ready to 
ring out the old year and ring in the new ; 
and the moon had risen from behind the 
hill and cast the shadow of the tower 
across the lawn that was powdered white 
with rime. 

“Look, Jessica!” cried her father, 
seizing her by the arm. “Do you not see 
the semaphore at work?” And he ran 
out towards the gate and looked up at the 
white balustrades of the old tower. But 
there was nothing to be seen. 

“T have seen it before,” gasped the 
Major; “the shadow of the semaphore 
whirling its arms briskly round; and then 
when I icok at the tower there is 
nothing.” 

“Tt must be the trees,” cried Jossica, 
“waving their arms, I can see nothing 
else.” 

“Strange, too,” said the Major, to him- 
self, “it is always the same signal. Three 
times the upper arm is waved to the 
right, three times the lower to the left, 
and then I see no more.” 

“Papa,” cried Jessica, “there is some- 
body coming.” 

And there epproached along the road, 
with brisk, martial tread, Jessica’s “ young 
man,” no other than Tom MacEwen, of 
Burrawaggo and elsewhere, in Australia, 
a fine, manly fellow, to whom the Major 
at once took a liking. There was a little 
talk at the gate, and then, taking his 
guest by the arm, Major Quain led him 
into the hall and introduced him to sister 
Janet, Tom was at his ease among them 
at once. 

“Tt is just like coming home,” he said, 
as he drew his chair to the fire, with 
Jessie standing by the arm of it and 
looking tenderly down upon him. 

The two elders nodded approvingly at 
each other, as much as to say “He will 
do;” but they put him under a rigorous 





process of heckling, nevertheless, To all 
this cross-examination Tom answored 
readily enough, but with something of an 
abstracted manner, his eyes wandering 
here and there in a half-awakened way, 23 
if he were recalling some experience of a 
previous existence, _ 

“T know this place,” he cried at last, 
‘“‘T am sure I have been here before, or in 
some house exactly like it,” 

“TI don’t think there is a house exactly 
like this anywhere,” cried Jessie, gaily. 
“It is like John o’ Groat’s—original of 
its kind.” 

“Vet I am sure I know it,” said Tom. 
“T remember having bannocks out of a 
cupboard against that, wall; but there is 
no cupboard, so I am the victim of a 
delusion.” 

* Aye, but there was a cupboard there 
once,” said Janet, wonderingly, “only 
when the house was enlarged and a door 
made there, naturally, the cupboard had 
to move.” 

“And who might have given you the 
bannocks, then?” asked the Major, with 
the least shade of suspicion in his voice. 

“Some kind old man,” replied Tom, 
guilelessly, ‘an old man with a hook for 
an arm, I remember that.” 

The Major’s face turned white. Janet 
looked uneasily at her brother. “ What 
is the good of speering all these questions, 
Donald? We will have the Colonel and 
the other lads in presently, and we'll no 
be ready for them.” 

“But this is interesting, Aunt Janet,” 
said Tom. ‘How nice it would bo if it 
turned out that we were first acquaint in 
auld lang syne.” 

“Oh, we never were acquaint with any 
MacEwens,” interrupted Janet. 

“Hush, Janet!” said the Major, hold- 
ing up his hand authoritatively. ‘ Let the 
lad tell his story. And you think you 
remember the place, then ?” 

“Tt all comes back to me now,” said 
Tom, leaning easily back in his chair, and 
throwing over an arm, so as to possess 
himself of a hand of Jessica’s unseen by 
the others. ‘I think we must have been 
very poor in those days, for I remember a 
bitter cold journey. I was in knickers, 
too, and didn’t the wind bite my legs! 
I must have been about six years old, 
and that would make it twenty years 
a Ng 

or Hark, there’s a knock!” cried Aunt 
Janet, ruthlessly interrupting the narra- 
tive. “It will be the Colonel; and the 
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whist table not ready! Jessica, bustle 
about, lass!” 

But it was not the Colonel; it was 
only the ostler from the “ Stag,” with a 
telegram that had just arrived for Mr. 
MacEwen. Tom, twisting the despatch 
carelessly between his fingers, was about 
to continue his narrative. 

‘*But, open your despatch, MacEwen,” 
said Janet, reproachfully. ‘You should 
not neglect your business for whatever 
may happen.” 

Tom read his despatch carelessly, and 
then with awakened interest, and handed 
it over to Jessica, who clasped her hands 
and cried : 

“ Oh, I’m frightened !” 

“It’s nothing to be frightened at,” said 
Tom, laughing. ‘It’s only,” he said, in 
an explanatory way, to the others, 
“that my dear old dad has arrived un- 
expectedly in London, and will come and 
join me at the ‘Stag.’ Well, I'll bring 
him up in the morning.” 

* Aye, to breakfast, do!” cried Janet, 
hospitably. 

“He might be here before then,” mut- 
tered the Major. “Go on with your story, 
Tom.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a story, anyhow; but 
I remember, after the cold journey, a 
colder walk, and then suddenly bursting 
into light and warmth, and into the 
presence of a nico, kind old gentleman 
who gave me bannocks. Well, I don’t 
remember much more. They talked and 
talked, and then we came out—my father 
and I—and walked about in front; and 
then father left me for a bit, and went in 
again, and I was frightened. And after 
that I don’t remember much, but we got 
home somehow ; and it seemed that after 
that there was no more tronble ; for soon 
after we were in Australia, and there, you 
know, the governor has managed to raise 
his pile.” 

** Aye, there’s the finger of Providence in 
it all,” cried the Major, starting from his 
seat. Just then Sandy had thrown the 
doors wide open. Midnight had struck 
unnoticed in the Lodge, and the bells 
from the church towers far and near 
were ringing merry peals, now loud now 
faint, as the night breeze rose or fell. 
The two lovers engaged in their tender 
whispering sweet, heard nothing but their 
two selves. But Janet sprang to her feet, 
as she saw the deadly purpose that 
glittered in her brother's eyes. 

“What is it you’d do, Donald?” she 





cried, holding out her hands, appealingly. 
“ Man, think of the poor young things.” 

“ Woman, I have him under the fingers 
of my hand,” cried Donald Quain. ‘Do 
you not see it all? Has not the prattling 
of yon infant brought the father to his 
doom? Isn’t it all plain as the handwrit- 
ing on the wall? The midnight visit to 
the good, kind old man; the money laid 
to view ; the grey hairs clotted with blood ; 
aye, the blood that has cried out these 
twenty years!” 

“Donald, Donald,” cried Janet, wring- 
ing her hands, “Think of the poor young 
things.” 

A heavy footstep approached the door- 
way, and presently into the full light 
of the brilliantly illuminated hall, a 
figure came out of the darkness, and 
stood looking at the little group within, 
with set, white face. Tom sprang to 
his feet with a joyous cry: 

“Father! And so you are first foot 
after all!” 

The new comer waved his hand depreca- 
tingly. “Friends,” he cried, in husky 
tones, casting a haggard glance around, 
““T know not what strange influence has 
brought me here this night; but some- 
thing tells me I must humble myself before 
you all, and make a full confession.” 

** Confess what you will, Thomas Quain,” 
cried the Major, “‘but nothing shail save 
you from the avenger of blood.” 

“Donald!” said Thomas Quain, for he 
it was—the scapegrace nephew of long 
ago, now the rich and honoured MacEwen, 
lord of innumerable flocks; the chiefest 
man in a proud and wealthy colony— 
“Donald,” he cried, ‘‘I am guilty of 
much, but not of that; there is no blood 
on these hands.” 

The Major shook his head incredulously. 
The other could hardly speak, his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. Janet 
sprang forward and poured out for him a 
full glass of whiskey. He drank it at a 
draught, thanked her with a wan smile, 
and proceeded : 

“Friends, it is just twenty years ago 
that I came to this house, not uninvited ; 
for the good old Commodore had written 
to say that he would see me, and had sent 
me the money—just the bare sum, five 
shillings—to pay the journey. I was poor 
and desperate, and I brought my little son 
with me, thinking that he might plead for 
me better than with words, Your father 
was kind-hearted, Donald, and he said 
that he would he!p me to begin a new life 
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far away from my old failures and tempta- 
tions. He would give me a hundred 
pounds, anyhow, he said, then and there, 
and as much more as he found he could 
spare. And then he begged me to walk 
about outside for a little time, while he 
examined his books. I knew that he was 
going to his safe, or wherever he kept his 
money, and did not want me to see where 
it was. And I waited patiently in the 
cold for some time, till, at last getting im- 
patient at the long delay, I opened the 
door and looked in. The Commodore’s 
seat was empty. I called him softly at 
first and then more loudly. But there 
was no answer. And then I saw the glare 
of light in one corner of the room, which 
seemed to come from inside a closet. 
Then, opening the door, I found the floor 
of the closet raised like a trap-door, and 
a narrow staircase beneath, up which the 
light shone strongly. I called my uncle’s 
name once more, but still there was no 
reply ; and, full of misgivings, I descended 
the stairs, which opened into a little cham- 
ber cut out of the solid chalk; and there 
at a little table covered with money bags, 
his head resting upon his folded arms, sat 
my uncle. I moved him, shook him—in 
vain—he was dead ! 

“Friends, consider my position. My 
uncle’s bounty was my last chance. His 
sudden death had snatched from me the 
money which he had promised me, I had 
nothing to show for it. All that he had 
would go to people who were not likely to 
take my word as to his intended gift, and 
nothing mattered to him now; and so I 
resolved to take what he probably would 
have given me, for the Commodore was 
always better than his word. I took a 
bag of gold containing two hundred 
pounds. I left the vault, and closed the 
trap-door, and hastened away, having es- 
caped recognition from any quarter. Next 
day I was on board a clipper bound for 
Australia, How I fared there I need not 
82) xe 

“Tf there be any truth in your story,” 
cried Donald, ‘point out the way to this 
wonderful cave.” 

Thomas Quain went at once to a closet 
that occupied one of the corners by the 
fireplace, a part of the room which had 
not been disturbed in the alterations. 
After a little difficulty he found the secret 
spring that opened the trap-door, and 
there, sure enough, was revealed the 
narrow flight of stairs. 

“T will go down, and alone,” cried 








Donald, snatching up a lamp. He dis- 
appeared down the stairs. His light still 
shone brightly, showing that there was no 
mephitic gas to be dreaded, and presently 
the Major returned with a sad, solemn 
face. “He is there,” said the Major, 
addressing Thomas the elder, “and, so far, 
you have spoken the truth. And his 
money is there, too; and there again I 
may believe you. What this book may 
be I don’t know.” He opened a little 
MS. volume, in binding that was still fresh 
and untarnished. It was the Admiralty 
private code of signals, with diagrams 
showing the various positions of the arms 
of the semaphore that expressed certain 
words. 

“Father,” said Jessica, leaning over the 
Major’s shoulder, as he abstractedly turned 
the leaves of the book, “see, there is the 
signal you told me about—three beats to 
the right, and three to the left—significa- 
tion—forgiveness,” 

The Major really believes to this day 
that such was the message the good old 
Commodore had telegraphed by his 
shadowy semaphore. Anyhow, it had a 
great influence in inclining his mind to 
consent to his daughter’s marriage with 
the son of the former scapegrace. But 
before this took place a funeral car set out 
from the old semaphore tower, and after 
a long journey by road and rail it arrived 
one day at the burial-ground of Kirk- 
maiden, and there it was met by a handful 
of mourners, the Major, the Rev. Theo- 
philus Quain, and the two MacEwens. 
Thus the body of the old Commodore was 
laid with the bones of his fathers, within 
hearing of the wild waves that beat against 
the Mull of Galloway. And Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom MacEwen are enjoying themselves in 
London, Paris, or Rome, and old MacEwen 
has gone back to his flocks and herds, and 
his almost boundless pastures. And the 
old tower is tranquil enough now ; and the 
visionary semaphore no longer throws a 
shadow over the green sward. 


REST AND UNREST. 


—_——_— 


WE English are regarded by the,rest of 
Europe as types of industry. Perhaps the 
Germans may be excepted from this broad 
mass of people who feign to admire {us 
for our gift of application, but if so 
it’is only because they think they them 
selves are entitled to the praise that 
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tacitly or not, is rendered to us. They 
may be right; or they may be wrong. It 
is a question I am not eager to decide. 
No doubt it is good for the world that 
there are at least two nationalities who 
assume to be rivals in so admirable a 
particular. 

And yet to me there are few phases of 
civilised life more eccentric than this un- 
tiring and ceaseless hum of bustle which is 
the outward and audible expression of the 
industry which we are taught to reverence. 

To say that it is unnatural to divorce 
ourselves from tranquillity, as we certainly 
do, is to utter no very remarkable paradox. 
Of course, it is unnatural. But are there 
five human beings in every hundred at 
present existing in the world, so concerned 
about their conduct that they would care 
to live strictly according to what they 
believe to be the injunctions of Nature, 
rather than live as other men live, and as 
they also must live if they are to earn their 
daily bread ? I fancy the number is under, 
instead of over, this five per cent. 

From the very beginning, the turmoil 
of life, as we have made it, strikes upon our 
ears. It is not the singing of birds, the 
whisper of the winds, and the lullaby of 
the streams, that most of us hear when 
first we are conscious that we hear at all. 
After that sweet cordial for infant ears, a 
mother’s voice, the rumble of wheels, the 
trampling of horses, the throb of machinery, 
or the cracking of whips, is perhaps the 
predominant sound. The monthly nurse, 
if she be mentioned at all in either of 
these categories, must certainly be put 
among the machinery of civilisation. 

As it is in the beginning, so is it later 
on, and so it continues to be until it is 
time for these same sounds of the age to 
pipe us out of the world with a requiem 
that differs not a jot from the cheerful 
orchestra which welcomed us into it. 

Of course, I do not imply that primitive 
man—in whatever century B.C. he may 
have lived—sat for ever with his hands in 
his lap. Nor do I infer that such a state 
of inertia would be admirable either for its 
subject or the interests of Nature. How- 
ever felicitous the epoch in question, our 
curious ancestor is sure to have been con- 
fronted with certain needs, the satisfaction 
of which was imperative for his and his 
family’s existence, and which he could 
satisfy only by bestirring himself. For 
even in the most golden of ages—if any 
age may really be said to have been an 
age of gold—kidlings and lamb, or beef- 





steaks, and the fruits of the earth, were 
never so disposed for man’s service that he 
had but to say “ come hither,” and lo! his 
dinner was before him, with no greater 
exertion than an effort of will. 

No. A certain measure of activity is 
wholly natural. The savage had to hunt 
for his supper ; kill other savages to save 
himself from being killed; and fight his 
brethren in order to secure for himself the 
wife whom they also were eager to place 
upon their respective hearths as the jewel of 
their cave-establishments. By-and-by, no 
doubt, he beat his jewel—if indeed he did 
not win her affections at the outset with 
a hearty flogging. And this also may be 
accounted a virtue in him by those to 
whom any action is better than lethargy. 

Bat there is a profound difference be- 
tween this occasional activity of the savage 
and the methodical unresting activity 
of the average man of our day. His was 
brisk movement towards a goal, for the 
attainment of which he had to exercise his 
bodily faculties in a way that educated 
them with amazing celerity. Afterwards, 
he reposed absolutely. His repose was, 
porhaps, a little too much like the state of 
coma into which an anaconda lapses after 
a heavy meal. But, as he was not a very 
intellectual person, this cannot be said in 
his reproach. And some of us may envy 
him this hearty ability temporarily to 
sever himself at will from his sur- 
roundings. 

With us, it is much otherwise. Ma- 
chinery has no little to answer for asa 
clog of arrest of the developement of some 
of the best of our faculties. A century 
ago the average European was surely a man 
of more stalwart mind than his descendant 
of to-day. This falling off in one direc- 
tion, commensurate with progress in an- 
other direction, is inevitable. The wealth 
of the nation is greater; the individual's 
sense of individuality and personal strength 
in strife with the world is less. It is a 
pity ; but it is true. The aggregate of 
individuals is larger; but the individuals 
who compose this aggregate are themselves 
smaller than of yore. 

It is with no intention of preferring an 
indictment of a capital kind against the 
inventors of modern machinery that I 
make this statement. He who runs may 
read the merits as well as the demerits of 
such inventions. But it is too much the 
fashion with those good, easy, conventional 
moralists, who have the ear of the public, 
to insist upon the merits and to disregard 
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the defects, It were honester to consider 
the other side of the question ; and it were 
also better for those of us who are inte- 
rested in this rivalry of animated iron and 
steel, and who are unconscious of the 
mental decadence with which we are in 
consequence threatened. There are School 
Boards, it may be protested, to check this 
menace of degradation. But such educa- 
tion is really of an exotic kind, and does 
not make atonoment in the right direction. 

Which is the nobler kind of man: he 
who, for eight or nine hours a day, feeds 
the maw of a machine, that it may do the 
work which formerly came from human 
hands and the human intelligence ; or, he 
who, far from the whirr of wheels and the 
screech of steam whistles, tends his own 
small flock, shears his sheep, milks his 
kine, makes his own bread, and butter, and 
vestments, cultivates his small but ade- 
quate patch of grain land, owns a boat and 
wrestles with the sea for its own treasures ; 
who faces all the various moods of Nature, 
and grows stronger with every storm, and 
who, over and above these various exer- 
cises, builds his own house, keeps it in 
repair, and rears within its homely walls 
four or five offspring as sturdy and inde- 
pendent as himself ? 

Can there be any doubt as to the verdict? 

The one man is an automaton. His 
wife, if he have a wife, is, in several 
essential particulars, a better man than he, 
Her work, unlike his, is of a kind that 
tests the abilities; and, through the test, 
enlarges them. He is but the subordinate 
of a machine. She is a responsible entity, 
who is taught by experience that her 
actions are of more moment than his. 
His work wearies, but does not teach 
him. She grows wiser and more capable 
every day. 

On the other hand, the countryman who 
has to rely on his own efforts in divers 
departments for his material well-being, is 
as many times more a man than his rival 
as the sum total of his occupations is the 
multiple of one. 

The slave of the machine, when he 
rests, does but take breath that he may 
subsequently the better perform the 
behests of his tyrannical master. But the 
countryman is never thus idle. He goes 
from his kine to his flocks, from his boat 
to his barns; and his every diverse em- 
ployment is, at the same time, a repose 
and a developement. 

Like every other abstraction of the 
kind, idleness is a term that admits of no 





exact definition. It has a significance 
relative to its object. Some people would 
not hesitate to charge a shepherd with 
idleness when they saw him prone on the 
green slope of a hill, his head in his hands. 
What a misapplication of the word! As 
if only he may be excused from the charge 
of being idle who runs to and fro un- 
ceasingly, or keeps his hands in constant 
motion! If a machine could speak—aided, 
of course, by its own intelligence exclu- 
sively—I dare say it would propound some 
such foolish definition as this. 

The Judge on his bench, moreover, is 
another example of a man whose real con- 
dition is belied by appearances. He does 
not seem to be very wide awake. Perhaps 
he even nods his head like one about to 
fall asleep. It is nothing in objection to 
my argument if occasionally he does really 
slumber. And yet, when the moment of 
test arrives, he uprises, and proves sufii- 
ciently that his mind has followed with 
energy all that has been said in his 
presence, 

But to recur to the shepherd. In many 
respects he is the type of a man who 
lives after the model of Nature. I am not 
going to say anything in praise of the 
idyllic shepherd, or to lament because all 
the thirty or forty million inhabitants of 
the British Isles cannot by some chance be 
transformed into piping Strephons and 
Chloes. That would be a terrible calamity. 
It would certainly involve the surrender of 
our pre-eminence at sea and in commerce ; 
nor would it be fair compensation if the 
manufacturers of flutes and lyres found 
themselves fully employed, and mutton 
was, as it assuredly would be, ridiculously 
cheap. 

No; the idyllic shepherd may be con- 
signed to such oblivion as Theocritus and 
his imitators have left it possible for him 
to attain. He was a much more lazy 
fellow than his sturdy successors of our 
island in our day and other days. I 
should think the beasts of prey in Sicily 
and elsewhere never lacked the material 
for a meal when they were in the vicinity 
of a flock ruled by a man who divided his 
time between his sheep and his sweet- 
hearts, somewhat considerably in favour of 
the latter. 

Contrast with this rogue the strong, 
thoughtful shepherds of the Highlands of 
Scotland. I have seen enough of these 
men, to admire, and even envy them, 
Who has so free a life in these days of 
the trammels of responsibility? Who so 
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placid a life amid the babble of noise be- 
gotten for the rest of us by that prolific 
fiend called Steam? What King receives 
so cheerful and unquestioning allegiance 
from his subjects, as our shepherd from 
his happy sheep? He is ever in the open, 
and in the secrets of Nature like no other 
class of man. It is only when he visits 
the town that he is sensible of the dif 
ference between himself and his fellows. 
He is a brawny man, with the tread of a 
giant or a Greek god; but he is not at 
his ease in cities. Herein, however, his 
loss is really his gain; and he is usually 
acute enough to perceive it, 

It is, also, in his opportunities for re- 
flection, that the shepherd is a happy man. 
If, universally throughout the kingdom, 
our shepherds could for one Sunday ex- 
change places with the clergy, I fancy we 
should hear some robust, original sermons. 
The sheep of the hills would fare less well. 
They, on the morrow, would doubtless 
welcome with enthusiasm the return of 
their dear lord and master. 

There is a sympathetic coherence in the 
life of the shepherd which fails us who live 
after the promptings of civilisation, rather 
than of Nature. He has no need of what 
we call recreation. The majority of us 
work that we may be for a time idle; and 
are idle that we may, thereafter, be the 
more fit for work. It is a curious com- 
promise between inclination and the claim 
set upon us by the habits of ourage. The 
two conditions go hand-in-hand, like the 
cog and socket of a wheel. But the shep- 
herd’s work is at the same time an employ- 
ment, an education, and a recreation. 

It was hardly necessary for Louis 
Stevenson, the other day, to take up the 
gage on behalf of idleness as a condition 
occasionally both salutary and essential for 
most human beings. We must lie fallow 
now and then. ‘“ Go and throw stones into 
the sea for a week, and don’t open a book 
all the time,” is the sort of medical advice 
that is common enough nowadays, and as 
judicious as it is common. 

But the activity implied, even in so easy 
a recipe as this, may be objectionable to 
some of us. These children of ultra-civi- 
lisation may be recommended to lie supine 
in a hammock slung between two trees in 
the tropics; or to sit motionless in the 
sun or the shade with their eyes fixed on a 
winsome range of country ; or to lounge 
on the ferny, pine-capt knoll of an islet in 
a fair lake, with blue mountains round 
about the lake. Thus the days may be 





dreamed through. Even the very thoughts 
that lightly insinuate themselves into the 
mind during this season of suspended ani- 
mation must not be encouraged. They 
will then withdraw and die away into the 
limbo of immature ideas. 

This is a state of being truly appalling 
to contemplate. But it is by no means 
so appalling to its subject. It is an 
anticipation of the Nirvana of all good 
Buddhists. It may also be compared to 
the lethargy of the opium-eater. But, 
unlike the virtuous Buddhist and the 
Vicious opium-eater, the votary of this 
modern method of recuperation is all the 
while conscious of the ability that he 
actually possesses to pull the string when 
he pleases, to transform himself once more 
into an active, struggling man, like other 
men, to grapple hard with the cares of 
life, and to enjoy its pleasures again, as 
of yore. 

For my part, I love “dolce far niente” 
as I love few pleasures. A blank day is 
something to look forward to. Perhaps, 
however, there is more of speciousness 
and method in this love of what to the 
common eye seems consummate idleness 
than even I myself am free to confess to. 
For it is simple knowledge that the mind 
is braced by these seasons of inaction, as 
nothing else can brace it. Nor is the 
mind all the while so dead to the world 
as it feigns to be. It sleeps with an eye 
open. And when the ripe moment comes, 
it springs anew into strong existence like 
the giant of the proverb, refreshed with 
wine, 

As we grow wiser and richer —it is 
to be hoped our progress in wealth and 
wisdom will be a parallel progress—it is pro- 
bable that we shall come to view this need 
of perfect rest as seriously as, half a century 
ago, we cried for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Among the myriad other institu- 
tions which our benevolence and the com- 
plexity of our civilisation will ere long 
have raised in our midst, we shall then, it 
may be, include Houses of Rest for faded 
minds. Why should it not be so? We 
provide cabmen, who are already the pro- 
prietors of rainproof-cabs, with shelters ; 
and dogs, who much prefer a life of un- 
constrained vagabondage, with luxurious 
asylums. Is not the nation’s mind of 
more import than cabmen and discontented 
dogs? And truly it is no very great ex- 
aggeration to say that the national intellect 
is likely to be menaced with a sort of 
paralysis, or actual enfeeblement, by the 
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pace it has to run, and the variety of con- 
tortions it has to suffer in its course. 

For the rich there are already a mul- 
titude of resources akin to this remedy 
suggested for the national benefit. Hydro- 
pathic and other establishments do good 
work in their way, and a thousand watering 
places recreate their hundreds of thousands. 
But for the millions, whose purses sigh at 
the impossibility of more than a day’s holi- 
day, or more than two or three days’ 
abstention from labour, what resource is 
there? Perhaps, when we have paid off 
our National Debt, it may occur to us to 
take this matter in hand. Worse schemes 
have been set before the public, and have 
been received with approbation. 


THE BRIDGE HOUSE. 


A SERIAL STORY. 


Bry B. DEMPSTER. 
Author of “* Two and One,” “Through Gates of Gold,” 
‘* Mrs. Silas D. Bunthorp,” etc., ete. 
+ 
CHAPTER XV. 


HE recoiled. The glitter, the malice 
of her eyes, and the malignant smile on 
her lips were indescribable. 

*So you haven’t learned your lesson 
yet?” she asked. “Did you think I 
would be such a fool as not to follow you ? 
Did you think your locking the door 
would keep me back? You're a madman, 
Brend Aston! I would have kept your 
secret if you had listened to me this after- 
noon, But you defy me. And——” 
She made a slight gesture to the room 
behind her. 

* You have told her?” his lips asked. 

‘Not yet. I was waiting to see if you 
came. If you go one step nearer her, if 
if you stay an hour longer under the same 
roof with her, I tell her everything. If 
you go away, or send her away, as I asked 
you this afternoon, you will at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that she still 
believes in you. What she would think, 
if she knew she were married to a murderer, 
ee 

“ You are a devil——” 

“T am the image of your sin. I am 
ugly, hateful, vile in your eyes. So should 
your sin be. You would like it to remain 
hidden, unpunished. I will be its avenger 
then—a secret one ; one that no one but 
yourself shall know of, if you will. If you 
defy me, and persist in this mad love of 





yours, your crime shall be known to 
her, and to all whose good opinion you 
care for. Hark! I hear her moving. 
Anthony Melvin has been here, and she 
has been crying. I told him to come. 
She loves him, and you knew it. It would 
serve you well if he and she had—— 
But she is good. I hated her once, I 
don’t know if I don’t hate her now. But 
she is far too pure and true for you. Your 
sin-stained life should not dare touch 
hers !” 

He wondered why he did not take her 
by the throat and crush the breath out of 
her. But he was too afraid of her. His 
blood froze in his veins. 

‘Go away,” said Jane. “She is coming. 
If you stay, I will tell her all before your 
face.” 

She stood between him and the room 
where Daisy was. 

He waited one second longer, then 
turned and left the room. 

She heard the hall-door shut as he went 
out again into the night. 

A moment later Miss Ross came into 
the room. She was considerably amazed 
at finding Jane there. But Jane answered 
her questions so curtly, that Miss Ross, 
concluding she was in one of her bad 
tempers, prudently refrained from making 
any more enquiries as to when she re- 
turned, and what she had done in London. 
She felt really relieved, too, at seeing her 
back, having found it impossible quite to 
silence all the black suggestions that had 
troubled her mind. Jane went up to her 
room to take off her things. Then she 
sat down for a few moments to think. 
She had no mercy for Aston. That feeling 
had gone by. She scarcely even knew if 
she loved him any more. She was only 
certain of one thing, and that was, that he 
should not take Daisy away with him as 
his wife. She had not succeeded in pre- 
venting the marriage, though she had kept 
such a good watch on his movements, She 
had been certain that the moment was very 
near, and fearing that he would elude her 
at the last moment, had written that letter 
to Miss Ross the previous day, hoping that 
she would give the enclosed note to Aston 
directly he arrived in town. Some little 
action of his in the morning had excited 
her suspicion. She had kept a stealthy 
watch on his office, and had seen him 
leave it. She was sure that he was going 
up to town. She hurried off to the station 
as soon as she could leave the house, and 
found her suspicions confirmed by the 
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station-master. She had lost that train ; 
but there was another in an hour. She 
went up by that, going straight to the 
house where she had made the appoint- 
ment with him. It was the house in 
which she had first made his acquaintance. 
She was sure that, if he had received the 
note, he would come. On her way to the 
house she had the daring thought of 
sending the telegram to Miss Ross. Aston 
did come, hoping to make terms with her. 
Her rage was great when she found that 
she was too late after all, and that Miss 
Ross had not delivered her note till the 
marriage was over. The interview that 
followed was a very stormy one. She 
would listen to nothing but that, from 
that hour, he should give up Daisy. As 
he refused, she tried to prevent him 
leaving the room. But he had struck her 
down, and, hurrying from the room, had 
locked her in, and taken the key with 
him. It would delay her pursuit for a 
little, and, in the meantime, he could take 
Daisy away. When she recovered con- 
sciousness she managed to make herself 
heard; and, getting out of the room, 
hurried straight down to Riverbridge, 
trusting that her telegram had succeeded, 
and that Daisy and Miss Ross would have 
acted on it, believing it came from Aston. 
She was certain that, if he found they had 
gone back, he would follow Daisy. She 
was determined to separate them at any 
cost. It was she who had written that 
letter to Anthony, urging him to delay his 
journey to Australia; and what evil 
thoughts entered her brain when she 
sent that other telegram to him as from 
Daisy, begging him to come down to 
Riverbridge that evening, no one but 
herself knew. 

Happily the two she had tried to tempt 
had come out of the ordeal scathleas. 
Perhaps even she was shamed, for a softer 
thought had come into her heart for Daisy. 
She was wondering how to act next. She 
had no intention of sparing Aston. She 
would expose him, if he dared defy her. 
If not—— Well, perhaps she had still 
some wild idea of taking a place in his 
life that no other woman might fill. Even 
to wait on him, watch over his comfort, 
see him, speak to him, would be some- 
thing to the all-absorbing, exacting, jealous 
feeling with which she regarded him. 
Perhaps some wilder thought still, of the 
possibility of a coming day when he, 
finding that no other woman could come 
into his life, might turn to her who alone 





knew of, and would enter into, the secret 
thoughts of his life, made her so reluctant 
to strike the last blow. If she did, though 
she forced him apart from Daisy, she 
would drive him from herself too. He 
would cast her off, and, once his secret, 
known, she would have no further power 
over him. 

But she feared he would still try and 
see Daisy to-night and persuade her to go 
away with him. A sudden idea came to 
her. She stole out of her room and 
listened. The house was silent down- 
stairs. Miss Ross and Daisy were in the 
drawing-room ; the servant in the kitchen. 
It was growing late. A clock struck half- 
past ten. The swollen river was rushing 
past the house, with its gurgling, lapping 
noises. It was a dark night; the sky 
heavy with clouds, which would probably 
break into rain again before the morning. 

Jane wondered why the sorvant had not 
come up to bed. She was a flighty girl, 
and, in consequence, did not have a very 
good time with the housekeeper. The 
maid, who had been engaged to wait on 
Daisy, had gone away for a fortnight’s 
holiday. Jane mistrusted the servant, and 
a sudden thought that Aston might bribe 
her to get a word sent to Daisy, made her 
hurry down into the kitchen. 

The servant—a pretty-looking girl—was 
considerably startled at seeing Jane walk 
in. She had no idea that she had arrived, 
and was very disgusted at being packed 
off ignominiously to bed. She took the 
water up to the bedrooms, lingering in 
Daisy’s. Daisy, who was very tired, came 
into her room while she was there, 

**Oh, if you please, miss,” said the girl, 
hurriedly, and with an excited, mysterious 
manner, “I was to give you this, and not 
let any one see, leastways, Jane. It’s my 
young man brought it, half an hour ago, 
and he wouldn’t say where it come from. 
But it was partic’lar urgent ; some one ill, 
I think, He said——” 

She broke off abruptly, and pretended 
to be tidying the dressing-table. e 
thought she heard a slight sound on the 
landing outside. 

“Good night, miss,” she said, leaving 
the room, The end of a dross vanishing 
through the door that led from the front 
to the back of the house, confirmed her 
suspicions. ‘ Nasty old cat!” she thought, 
“how she does creep about! It gives me 
quite a turn. What does it matter to her 
if Mies Garth has a sweetheart? She never 
had none herself, ’ll be bound,” with a 
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simpering toss of her head as she disap- 
peared into her own bedroom. 

Daisy stood gazing at the note which 
the servant had put in her hand, It had 
no writing on it. It was not even ad- 
dressed ; but she knew who it had come 
from. What manner of man was this to 
whom she had bound herself for life? The 
hurried, secret. marriage ; his strange ab- 
sence; now this mysterious note, sent 
through servants. Her whole soul revolted 
against the secrecy ; the messengers em- 
ployed ; the mystery. And Jane was not 
to know! How was she—that hateful 
woman—mixed up with his—her own fate ! 
Her womanly pride and delicacy were out- 
raged by it all, It was some time before 
she was able to open the note. 

It was, as she suspected, from Brend 
Aston—her husband. It began abruptly: 

“What will you think of me? But, 
darling—my wife—you must believe me. 
There is no earthly barrier to separate us, 
though my conduct may have led you to 
think so. I must see you—yet I cannot 
come to you. I must throw myself on 
your mercy. If you will come to me, I 
will explain. Come to me to-night. I 
shall wait for you in the garden, on the 
other side of the mill-race, by the wooden 
bridge, at one o'clock, for then every- 
body will be asleep. Will you be afraid? 
My darling, I shall be there to protect you. 
If my happiness is anything to you, Daisy, 
come. Don’t let any one know, any one 
see. I have an enemy in the house, who 
is yours also. But she can do us no harm 
if you will not allow it. If I do not see 
you to-night I—_— But what am I say- 
ing? I am a coward. Only believe me, 
that if I have not you, I have nothing to 
4 live for.” 

Daisy thought she had conquered her- 
self, But she had still a sharp, short 
struggle to go through before she could 
consent to the demand of that letter. It 
was short, because it was so sharp. It 
exhausted her physical strength. It was 
rather the submission of one who could 
resist no longer. She was his wife. No- 
thing could alter that. If he sent for her; 
if he were in trouble—no matter how it 
might blacken her own life—she must go. 
She sat there waiting till the time should 
come for her to go out into the garden. 
She put out her light for fear any one 
should know she was sitting up. She 
knew it was Jane he feared, and she knew 
how stealthily Jane crept about the house 
watching and spying. It was evident she 





had a hold over Brend Aston, and that he 
feared her. Daisy was too weary now to 
feel humiliation of the fact. She was only 
afraid of the woman, whose dark connec- 
tion with Aston must touch her, too, now, 
as his wife. 

How still the house was. What if those 
steps——- She was in such a state of ex- 
citement and nervous exhaustion that she 
felt that if those ghostly footsteps sounded 
on the stairs, she must lose all self-control 
and run out into the darkness and night, 
and never return again to the gloomy 
ghost-haunted house. A presentiment of 
coming evil weighed heavily on her. She 
was afraid of she knew not what. 

It was nearly one. She opened her 
door and listened. Notasound. As her 
eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, she 
stole out on to the landing. Some faint 
light fell through the window to the left, 
and she instinctively hurried past it, lest 
her figure should be even dimly outlined 
to any possible watcher from the opposite 
side of the staircase. She reached the top 
of the stairs, drawing the dark, hooded 
cloak, in which she had muffled herself, 
closer about her, then began to descend. 
Slowly, cautiously, her light feet falling 
softly, and yet, in spite of her care, making 
a faint sound which, in the dead silence of 
the night, was strangely like the echo of 
those grisly feet which marked the woe 
or doom of the owners of the house, 
Some such thought struck her, and she 
shivered, moving on more swiftly, a 
dark, slender shape, through that house 
of shadows. 

Once downstairs, she was not so much 
afraid. There was less fear of awaking 
any one else in the house now. She ven- 
tured to light a candle, and making her 
way to the back of the house, unfastened 
the door that led out into the garden. 
She stood for a second on the threshold. 
The cold night-air blew sharply on her. 
The darkness of the garden, with the 
dreary noises of the swollen river, made 
her shrink back, But she was too much 
afraid to hesitate. At any moment that 
horrible woman, with her stealthy tread, 
might be upon her. It was almost more 
dreadful—the thought of being caught by 
her—than that of going to meet the figure 
awaiting her beyond the mill-race. 

She shut the door gently and hurried 
on down the flagged path. What dread- 
ful noises the river was making to-night ! 
Oddly enough, the talk she had had with 
Aston, as they stood on the little wooden 
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bridge and looked at the great water-wheel, 
came back to her. How long was that 
ago? It seemed years and years! and it 
was only a few short months. Then she 
was a happy, careless-hearted school-girl. 
To-day she was a woman—a wife—with 
her heart dead and cold within her. The 
mills loomed dark before her. She knew 
where the great water-wheel, still and 
silent now, stood black and slime-stained, 
waiting like some sullen, crouching crea- 
ture in ambush for the coming day, when 
it would seize the waters once more, and 
churn and torture them into yellow foam 
and swirling eddies. 

She saw, slenderly outlined, the litile 
wooden bridge spanning the rushing water. 
But she felt an uncontrollable horror of it. 
She had a vague, superstitious terror that 
on it she might meet—what? Had not 
she fancied she had seen it once before— 
that misty, shadowy shape? The wraith 
of the dead girl who had gone down 
to her doom in those black, dreadful 
waters, 

She hurried round the mills, feeling 
almost a wish to meet but, as sud- 








I have a right to ask you for an ex- 
planation ——” 

He dropped her hands and turned away 
for a second. 

“You have a right,” he said, in a heavy, 
hoarse voice; “and yet—Daisy! Is my 
love to count for nothing? Will not you 
trust to it, and let us take up the new 
life that opened for us this morning ?” 

But she did not yield to the passionate, 
humble pleading. He saw, in the dark- 
ness, how the slender figure drew itself up 
more proudly. 

‘Daisy! Take me for what I am now! 
Not for what I was!” 

“Tf you can tell me that you have done 
nothing which, if I had known, would 
have prevented me becoming your wife, I 
will say yes. There is some mystery. It 
makes me afraid. Everything makes me 
afraid. Your conduct to-day ; the strange 
things you have hinted at since you told 
me you cared for me. Those horrible feet 
that go up and down the stairs—that 
have come as far as my room; that 
hateful woman! I am afraid! Afraid! 
Tell me that you have done nothing to 














denly a tall shape stepped out from the | make me so! Tell me that I may honour 
shadow of the mills and caught her to his | you, give up my life to you, without dis- 
breast and whispered a hundred incoherent, | honour, and I will do my best to be a good 
passionate words over her, and kissed her | wife to you.” 
fiercely, despairingly, exultantly on her| A momentary silence. Not a sound in 
eyes and lips, she uttered a faint, sobbing | all the garden, but the roaring, rushing 
cry, and thought that anything—ghost of | waters. 
betrayed girl; the stealthy tread of the' “I have done nothing,” he said, hoarsely. 
hateful woman — anything would have| “See!” she lifted her hand. The 
been better to face than this! ‘clouds were parting. Here and there a 
It was some seconds before she could | star looked down with steadfast shining. 
snatch herself from his embrace. A faint light, where the moon was slowly 
“So you came—Daisy! My darling! | unveiling itself, was breaking in the sky. 
My little wife! I was afraid———” he |‘ Look up at the stars! God put them 
caught her hands in his again. But she | there, to remind us of His Eternal Truth. 
kept him from her, her very despera-| Swear that what you say is true, and I 
tion and sense of helplessness giving her | will give myself to you.” 
courage. “‘T swear it,” he said, with white lips. 
“T came, because you sent forme. But| “Itisalie. He is a murderer!” 
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